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ture, or his assistant, to make personal exam- 
inations and reports upon the different sections 
of the State adapted to viticulture; to examine 
and report upon the woods of the State procur- 
able for cooperate, and the best methods of 
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space by the samples from previous vintages 
rendered experimental work impossible for the 
present season, unless some other available 
space, suitable for the purpose of storage at 
least, could be found in the University build- 
ings. By the courtesy of another department, 
such accommodation has been temporarily se- 
cured, so that for the present season, the fer- 
menting and storage rooms of the Viticultural 
Laboratory, however small, are again free, and 
available for the reception and working of such 
samples of wine grapes as may be sent in by 
producers for the purpose of analysis as well as 
experimental wine- making. The facilities for 
analytical work have also been somewhat en- 
larged, and work-tables sufficient for the ac- 
commodation of four or five special students 
who may desire to take part in the vintage 
work, and receive instruction in the theory and 
practice of fermentation and wine-making, have 
been provided. Persons desiring to avail 
themselves of this opportunity should make ap- 
plication as soon as possible. 

The Provisions of the Act of 1881. 

For the information of persons interested, 
the portion of the Act of 1881 relating to this 
work is here inserted. 

An Act for the Promotion of the Viticul- 
tural Interests of the State. (Approved April treatment required by each in the cellar, dur- 



lic, quarterly reports of the professor in charge 
of this work, relating to experiments under- 
taken, scientific discoveries, the progress and 
treatment of the phylloxera and other diseases 
of the vine, and such other useful information 
as may be given for the better instruc ion of 
viticulturists. 

Under the provisions of this Act, work has 
been carried on at the University since its pas- 
sage, so far as the funds available for the pur- 
pose permitted. In order to insure quick and 
perfect work, an additional laboratory assistant 
has been provided for the present vintage sea- 
son. 

Plan of the Work. 

Although the methods of work pursued in 
the viticultural laboratory, and the practical 
objects sought to be attained, have been set 
forth in previous publications, it is appropriate 
that a summary statement of the same, made 
in a former bulletin, should here be repeated in 
substance. 

The plan of work in the viticultural labora- 
tory is based upon the obvious fact that "among 
the first necessities of the present situation of 
California wines in the world's market, is the 
establishment of more definite qualities and 
brands, resulting from a definite knowledge of 
the qualities of each of the prominent grape 
varieties, and of their influence upon the kind 
and quality of the wine, in blending before, or 
as the case may be, after fermentation; of the 
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Section 8. And for the further promotion of 
viticultural interests, it shall be the duty of the 
Board of Regeuts of the University of Califor- 
nia to provide for special instruction to be given 
by the Agricultural Department of the Univer- 
sity, in the arts and sciences pertaining to viti- 
culture, the theory and practice of fermen'a- 
tion, distillation, and rectification, and the 
management of cellars, to be illustrated by 
practical experiments with appropriate appar- 
atus: also, to direct the Professor of Agricul- 



ing the time of maturing, and finally, of the 
differences caused by difference of location, cli- 
mate, etc., as well as by different treatment of 
the wines themselves during the first and after 
fermentation." 

"In the wine-producing countries of Europe 
this knowledge has been acquired by long ex- 
perience; and chemical investigation has subse- 
quently ia a great measure ascertained the 
natural conditions upon which the attainment 
of certain results in wine-making depends. The 
principles thus evolved can be applied to new 
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conditions, sucn as those existing in California, 
and thus save to a great extent the laborious 
and costly experimenting which has been gone 
through heretofore, by formulating into gener- 
ally intelligible rules the knowledge which 
otherwise usually remains the trade secret of m 
few experts." 

"It should be fully understood and remem- 
bered that while peculiarities and defects shown 
by analysis are perfectly definite indications as 
to the conditions that must be fulfilled in a suc- 
cessful blend, yet analysis cannot as yet take 
cognizance of the delicate and almost intangi- 
ble flavors or "bouquets," which must likewise 
be made to harmonize, in order to satisfy a cul- 
tivated palate. To that extent the determina- 
tion of the proper blends must always remain 
with the expert wine-taster, but the work of 
the latter is immensely facilitated by being in- 
formed, through the analysis, of the prominent 
chemical peculiarities, which in any case must 
be taken into consideration, and which ordi- ; 
narily are left to laborious and more or less ! 
blind guessing or experimenting." 

In conformity with these views, in past years 
a number of the more prominent grape varie- 
ties alreadv cultivated in the State have been 
made into both red and white wines each/ and 
each thereafter subjected to the test both 
of chemical analysis and taste. Some of 
the results of this work have been given to the 
public in previous reports, as well as in the 
series of bufcetins, and the importance of this 
method ot determining in advance the probable 
outcome of heavy pecuniary investments has 
seemed so obvious as to induce not only numer- 
ous individual requests for the examination of 
grapes from different localities, but also, last 
year, the offer on the part of the Natoma 
Water and Mining Company, at Folsom, to 
supply to the Laboratory expeiimental lots of 
each of 40 newly-imported grape varieties, then 
mostly fruited for t he first time in this State, in 
order that definite results as to the wine- 
making qualities of these varieties might be 
elicited as quickly as possible, for the public 
benefit as well as for that of the company; a 
considerable share of whose vineyard is yet to 
be planted; the choice of vines for the same de- 
pending largely upon the outcome of these ex- 
periments, which has already been summarily 
published. 

There exists a common prejudice on the part 
of vintners, to the effect that small-scale experi- 
periments in wine-making can but remotely lead 
to a correct estimate of the results to be ex- 
pected on the large scale, and that they fre- 
quently mislead to such an extent as to cause 
grave financial losses. Were this necessarilv 

*In the case of white grapes, of course, "red" implies 
simplj the mode of treatment, viz. : Fermenting on the 
skins as in the making of red wines properly so called. 



true, of course . there would be little use for 
laboratory experiments on the small scale for 
which we are unfortunately as yet restricted. 

What is true, however, is that small-scale 
experiments do not lead to correct results when 
made in large cellars alongside of the large 
quantities there treated. This cannot be other- 
wise, from precisely the same causes which 
have led to the almost universal abandonment 
of the immense tanks used in the older wineries 
of the State, in favor of those not exceeding 
much the capacity of 2,000 gallons. If the 10,- 
000-gallon tank yielded poor results when 
placed in the same conditions as the 2,000-gal- 
lon ones, it is obvious that there must be a 
similar difference, at least, between the 2,000- 
gallon tank on the one hand and the 5-or 10-gal- 
lon experimental keg on the other. 

These differences are due in the main to the 
different temperatures under which the ferment- 
ation takes place. When the fermenting masses 
are large the temperature will rise proportion- 
ally higher — sometimes so high as to actually 
check fermentation, making it difficult to revive 
it, and leading to the ultimate setting-in of ab- 
normal fermentations, resulting in "milk-sour" 
wines. When the masses are very small, on the 
contrary, the regular course of the fermentation 
is liable to be interfered with by such small 
variations of temperature in the fermenting- 
rooms as will leave masses of proper amount, 
say 1,000 to 2,000 gallons, almost unaffected. 
Hence, a 10-gallon keg in a cellar and temper- 
ature adapted to the proper fermentation of 
large packages, can only accidentally furnish 
results correctly representing large scale oper- 
ations. 

It is quite otherwise in a cellar of which the 
temperature can be regulated at will, and with 
special adaptation to small packages; when the 
latter will furnish wines closely corresponding 
to those that will be produced under correct 
practice on the large scale. It need hardly be 
said that the temperature must be kept higher 
than would be admissable in a cellar containing 
2,000-gallon packages. 

One advantage of considerable practical im- 
portance is, however, secured by the use of 
small packages, viz., that the wines mature 
much quicker than in larger ones, and thus re* 
suits approximating those usually attained in 
two years, may be seen and judged at the end 
of one year. This fact is very strikingly ex- 
emplified in a number of the wines made last 
season; but in some cases the action became too 
rapid, owing to the too great thinness of the 
keg staves, and the quality has suffered. For 
this season's work, kegs of double thickness 
have been provided and will be exclusively 
used in the after-treatment of wines. 

Suggestions to Senders. 

Growers and wine-makers are invited to 



send simple lots of grapes for analysis and 
experimental wine-making. As a rule each 
grape variety will be made into wine sepa- 
rately ; the analysis of the must is made 
on the day of crushing, and will, if so desired, 
be at once communicated to the sender. 
That of the wine must, of course, be delayed 
until the latter has acquired a reasonable de- 
gree of maturity, after several rackings. But 
reports on special points that may be ascer- 
tained sooner, will be sent if desired. 

Experimental blends will also be made either 
in accordance with the request of growers, or 
such as examination or previous experience 
may seem to render desirable. 

Ready-made wines or brandies of which the 
analysis or other examination is desired, will 
receive attention in the drder of their receipt at 
Berkeley. 

All work is, of course, done gratuitously, 
transportation charges being paid by the sender. 
It is hardly necessary to say that, other 
things being equal, the larger the quantity of 
grapes worked, the more certainly and nearly 



will the result correspond to that which may- 
be expected on the large scale. In the case of 
rare grapes, a few pounds, carefully treated, 
may be made to give fair results; but it is very 
desirable that the amount sent for experimental 
working should in no case be less than that 
which will yield five gallons of finished wine; 
say (considering the losses consequent from 
transportation, amounts required for analysis, 
frequent racking, etc.,) lOOJpounds; but twice 
that amount is preferable. Wine grapes, being 
usually very delicate, should be packed in 
small boxes of 20 to 25 pounds each, preferably 
with layers of grape leaves between; not pack- 
ing paper, which causes them to mould. Owing 
to a neglect of this precaution, several of the 
wines made last season acquired a mouldy flavor. 
Be sure, also, to allow the grapes to cool before 
packing. Also, send promptly advice of ship- 
ment, whether by express or freight. Address, 
University of California, care of Prof. Hilgard; 
if by express, to Berkeley; if by freight, to 
West Berkeley depot. E. W. Hilgard. 

Berkeley, Aug. 13, 1885. 



